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A recent .Italian dictionary of Hebrew abbreviations bears the title " This 
Great and Wide Sea." If any work deserves this title it is rather one on the liter- 
ature of the Jews. For the sons of Israel have had their part (usually an honor- 
able one) in almost every great literary period. From Josephus down to Mendels- 
sohn they have been influenced by the intellectual activity of their Gentile neigh- 
bors, and shared in it. In a sense the literature of the Jews is, therefore, a world 
literature, just as the history of the Jews is the world's history. 

This fact renders the subject an extremely difficult one to treat. If by Jewish 
literature one means the literature produced by Jews (as our author does) it is 
first a literature in a dozen different languages. No one can have an adequate 
knowledge of such a literature. All he can do is to summarize or digest the 
knowledge furnished by others. We cannot, from the nature of the case, make 
the same demands upon the author of such a work that we should make upon the 
historian of English or of German literature — that he should be familiar with his 
subject by personal study, and should give us the results of his own critical inves- 
tigations. 

That such a work as we have in hand may have real scientific value, there is, 
however, one thing we may rightfully demand. This is : that the author should 
name for us the secondary sources from which he draws, so that for a particular 
period or even a particular statement we may go to some one who will be respon- 
sible, and whose line of study we can follow out for ourselves. This our author 
has not done. He is undoubtedly familiar with the literature of the subject. He 
often quotes at length from the authors on whom he depends. But we are never 
referred to the book from which the quotation is taken, and never informed 
whom we may consider as authority for any statement— even one which we might 
be inclined to call in question. The extensive Literaturnachweise (23 pages) at the 
end of the work, while valuable, do not answer the purpose we have in view. 

That a history of Jewish literature should be one volume of a comprehensive 
" History of the Literature of European (!) Peoples " is a thought worthy of an 
Irishman rather than a German or a Jew. This arrangement— indicated on the 
title-page of our work — is probably to be laid at the door of the publisher and not 
of the author. But the author must bear the blame of more serious faults. We 
will not emphasize the matter of style ; for here tastes differ, and what seems to 
us bombastic may meet the popular demand. Clearness and definiteness, how- 
ever, we have a right to ask — and we ask too often in vain. What shall we make 
of the following paragraph V 

"Is now this 'Man Moses' the author of the Pentateuch by divine inspira- 
tion? The unbiased judgment will probably answer — Yes. Biblical criticism 
opposes its decided — No. According to the Christological conception, the ' Law ' 
was the writing of Moses. Paul and James, John and Jesus himself speak often 
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of this Law, and therefore the church has consistently made the authenticity of 

the Tora and its Mosaic authorship one of her articles of faith Seven centuries 

before the origin of Christianity there was no doubt that Moses received the Tora 
by divine inspiration." 

What is the christologische Auffassung of the Pentateuch question ? Where 
has the church made the Mosaic authorship an article of faith ? How shall we 
know that it was already such seven centuries before Christ ? What does the 
author himself think of the critical argument ? To these questions we receive no 
answer. Very often we are left in doubt as to how much of the assertion of tra- 
dition which the author quotes he himself believes. Such inaccuracies, also, as 
are noted above, are frequent. When we receive the legendary account of the 
making of the Septuagint translation we get the impression that the whole Old 
Testament canon is the subject. We learn that twelve men from each tribe are 
sent by the high-priest to Egypt, making 72 in all (!). The author is certain that 
this version " attracted the attention of curious Greeks." Whereas it seems tol- 
erably certain that its language would be incomprehensible to any one who had 
not been trained in the jargon of Greek-speaking Jews. The author, indeed, con- 
fesses as much a little later on—" Whether the version was known also to the 
heathen is not yet established." (Cf. pp. 217 and 220.) What shall we make of this 
statement ? — " Long before the Exile, Jews were living in Spain, and the prophet 
Jonah (according to the legend) fled to this land from the wrath of the Lord." 
The author, while certain that the story of Jonah is legendary, yet makes a posi- 
tive statement concerning the Jews in Spain for which there is not even legendary 
authority. " The present Hebrew alphabet was introduced by Ezra "—this asser- 
tion is made without any qualification. " The Book of Samuel was originally two 
books and redivided in the sixteenth century" (p. 45)— no authority is given. 
" That the Book of Daniel does not belong to the prophetic writings is shown by 
its place among the Hagiographa of the Hebrew Bible, while in the Christian 
canon it follows Ezechiel for dogmatic reasons " (p. 126). " The historian Josephus 
received this whole library from the Temple as a present, and it consisted, as can be 
proved, of exactly the books which we now know as constituting the Biblical writ- 
ings " (p. 133). The true reason for the antipathy of the Greeks for the Jews was 
this, " that they feared lest they be surpassed intellectually by these foreigners " 
(p. 211). "The Jewish literature migrated with the Jewish race over the earth, 
and so became in truth a world literature." Except the Bible, the Jewish literature 
is not in truth a world literature, and the cosmopolitan importance of the Old 
Testament is not due, in any sense, to the migrations of the Jews. 

But enough. We have indicated distinctly by our italics the objections that 
every reflecting reader must find to many statements of the author. They suffice 
to show the caution with which the book must be read. Yet we have read it with 
interest. It treats of many things which are obscure and little known. It treats 
them generally in an interesting manner. In spite of its many inaccuracies of 
detail, it probably gives a good general picture of the literature of Judaism. For 
this, many passages would, however, better be pruned away. That the author's 
point of view is that of the Jew, according to which the Talmud is "born of the 
spirit of prophecy," cannot, of course, be urged against him, however incompre- 
hensible we may find it. H. P. Smith. 

Cincinnati. 



